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ne m'aimais pas, is almost identical ; the mean- 
ing of Pourquoi and of Que voulaient done, in 
the fourth line, is practically the same ; and the 
meaning of the third line in both cases is very 
similar. 

Whether the heroine of la Nuit de Decembre 
be George Sand, "Laure," or another love, it is 
evident that Musset, consciously or unconsciously, 
has imitated his earlier poem. 

Geo. N. Henning. 
The George Washington University. 



Richard Bbathwaite's Mereurius Britanicus 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In my recent note (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xvi, 233 f.) on Brathwaite's Mereurius Britani- 
cus, I stated that in the records of the trial of the 
Ship Money Case I could find no reference to 
"Puny Baron Page, alias Baron Telclock," al- 
though the marginal note identifying him with 
the character "Gliciscus Horologus" seemed to 
be correct. My colleague, Professor Charles H. 
Hull, calls my attention to the fact that Edward 
Foss, in The Judges of England, vi, 352, refers 
to a Baron Page, who was Cursitor Baron of the 
Exchequer from 1638 until his death in 1642. 
Very little more than this is known of him. 
Foss says : "Dugdale calls this baron William, 
and Rymer christens him John ; and which is 
the real name has not been discovered." Unfor- 
tunately the reference to him in Mereurius Bri- 
tanieus does not settle the question. "That he 
was a cursitor baron," continues Foss, "there is 
no doubt, for he is never mentioned in the judi- 
cial proceedings of the court. ' ' This is thoroughly 
in keeping with the treatment accorded him by 
Brathwaite : 

"Gliris [= Latin for 'dormouse,' an animal 
proverbially sleepy], Judge Dormant [observe 
the pun, dormouse-dormire~\, you know whom I 
meane, hee that sits for a sipher on the Bench, 
the barren Baron that hath little wit, and lesse 
honesty, because he was your tell-Clock [=a 
lazy person], (6 yee purple Iudges)." 



Joseph Quincy Adams, Jr. 



Cornell University. 



BRIEF MENTION 

A Shakespeare Glossary, by C. T. Onions 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911) is a compan- 
ion-volume to the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
and might also like it have been described on 
the title-page as "adapted from the Oxford 
Dictionary; " but that is what is meant by Mr. 
Onions's occupational title, "Of the Oxford 
English Dictionary," which is so closely fol- 
lowed by the opening words of his preface, 
declaring the book to be " primarily the outcome 
of an analysis of Shakespeare's vocabulary con- 
ducted in the light of the results published in 
the Dictionary." But the modifier " primarily " 
is here used with strict regard to facts that are 
carefully recited by Mr. Onions. This is im- 
portant, for otherwise it might have been 
supposed that there has been " a mere mechan- 
ical transference " of material from the large 
work "with small expenditure of time and 
labour." It should, therefore, be duly con- 
sidered (a) that when the Delegates of the 
Press authorized the preparation and publica- 
tion of this book, the compiler had to his credit 
" fifteen years' experience on the editorial staff 
of the Dictionary;" and (6) that "the full 
working days of a year and a half " were then 
expended on the task, which was considered by 
the compiler to be " one of difficulty and deli- 
cacy," with " pitfalls even for the expert." The 
work " comprises close upon ten thousand sepa- 
rate articles," in a handy and cheap volume. 
The glossaries that usually accompany separately 
edited plays are little better than make-shifts 
in comparison with this compilation, which 
gives a complete view of Shakespeare's vocabu- 
lary and idioms, and enables the student to 
profit by such excellent advice as the following : 
" He will do well from time to time to examine 
the articles in the glossary, especially the longer 
ones and those concerned with words of Latin 
origin, apart from the . . . text; he will in 
this way discover how much he is in danger of 
missing or misunderstanding," and will gradu- 
ally be quickened to a finer "appreciation of 
the richness and subtlety of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish." And the commonest native words must 
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also, in a surprising number of instances, be 
re-learned according to the usage of the earlier 
time. Thus, for example, to know well the 
ten meanings of the verb set, as distinguished 
here, is in itself a creditable acquisition; and 
an aggregation of such lessons counts much for 
sound knowledge. Mr. Onions has gone pottle- 
deep into the elucidation of idiom, colloquial 
phrase, and dialectal usage, altho his results are 
recorded with such brevity as to give but the 
slightest indication of his pains-taking. He 
has also admitted into his compact articles 
" important readings and spellings of the origi- 
nal folio and quarto editions, as well as con- 
jectural emendations, even when these are cer- 
tainly wrong," hoping that this will "enable 
the student to take his first steps in textual 
criticism." Mr. Onions also calls attention to 
a list of words in connection with which he 
has been able to bring together "interesting, 
and here and there entirely fresh, information " 
respecting the relation of the poef s language 
to the midland dialects, especially to that of 
Warwickshire. There is also a long list of 
words, we are assured by the conscientious and 
scholarly compiler, concerning which new or 
usually inaccessible information is here given; 
and the author of An Advanced English Syntax 
(1905) may be expected to be instructive at 
many points, as, for example, in distinguishing 
his third use of should (which extends back to 
Anglo-Saxon and might have been confirmed 
by the dialects) . One must regret the exclusion 
of references to the periodicals for such supple- 
mentary knowledge as that by which, for ex- 
ample, Zupitza confirmed the meaning of 
abridgement (Engl. Stud, vni, 470 f.) ; and L. 
M. Harris, that of breech' d (MLN. xxi, 11-12). 
Such references have not been excluded alto- 
gether from the Oxford Die; and Mr. Onions 
had less restraint put upon him. Surely, it is 
false economy to sacrifice an increased value of 
a special dictionary to an insignificant saving 
of space. It is another matter when a discus- 
sion of a word or idiom has escaped observation. 
For example, one must be surprised at the 
editors of 'The "First Folio" Shakespeare' 
(to take a single example) and especially at 



the compiler of the book before us for ignoring 
F. A. Leo's explanation of Vllorxa (Shakespeare- 
Notes, London, Triibner & Co., 1885). Are 
we to expect the same omission in the OD.t 
Mr. Onions's Quarto readings do not include 
garmombles (W. H. Browne, MLN. xxi, 256) ; 
and he will be glad to consider T. P. Harrison's 
note on those " banks with pioned and twilled 
brims " (MLN. xxv, 8) . There remain words 
to be explained. " What's that ' ducdame ' ? " 
should, in all instances, be met by a clear ex- 
position of the conjectures made; scamels and 
pittie-ward are thus best kept within the range 
of special inquiry. Finally, by way of a further 
word on mistaken economy of space, if a plebi- 
scite were taken, a sure decision would be 
rendered in favor of larger type for the matter 
of this very helpful book. The young Shake- 
speare makes the same plea: "Light seeking 
light doth light of light beguile" (LLL. i, i, 83). 



Especially in view of the recent visit of Profes- 
sor Lanson to this country, it is not too late to 
call attention to the eleventh edition of his 
standard Histoire de la litterature frangaise 
(Paris, Hachette, 1909). It differs from the 
former editions chiefly in its "notes de repentir 
ou de conversion" (p. xviii, n. 1), added to 
indicate the principal modifications wrought by 
time in the author's esthetic judgments, and in 
the addition of a few bracketed supplementary 
passages to set forth new theories he adopts. 
Among the additions,, one of the most important 
(pp. 25-28) records the conclusions already es- 
tablished by the first two volumes of B&lier's 
Legendes 6piques, and specifies the investigations 
still needed to give the new explanation of the 
ehansons de geste its full value. 

__ A. T. 

Erratum 

In M. L. N, December, 1911, the following 
correction should be made : P. 256, col. 2, 11. 
33 ff., for "&eah($e) may be reinforced by a 
prefixed eall, eae swylce, ge, or and, or else by a 
following nu," read "DeaA(tSe) may be rein- 
forced by a prefixed eae swylee, ge, or and, or 
else by a following eall or nu." 



